3O        IS  THERE A TRUE INTERNATIONAL LAW?

their systems by a constant reference to historical 'facts.
Let any candid person read the works of Wheaton,
Manning or Hall, and he will pronounce that the method
of these writers is mainly inductive1. The question of the
proper relation of Ethics to International Law is too large
and complicated to be discussed here. I trust, however,
that I have said enough to show that all the authorities
on our subject cannot justly be regarded as unpractical
dreamers, weaving out of their own brains a web of
theory, which they falsely assert to be a system of law.
I am not concerned to deny that much confused thought
and bad philosophy may be found in the earlier chapters
of most English publicists, just as much false history
may be found in the works of most English lawyers.
But the main mass in each case is sound. The lawyers
give the law as it stands with perfect accuracy, and the
publicists set forth the rules actually observed by nations
in their mutual intercourse.

We have seen reason to regard as unsuitable the
example given by Sir J. F. Stephen of the first of the two
classes into which he divides the usages observed by
civilized states in their dealings with one another. The
division itself, however, is apt and just. There can be no
doubt that under the term International Law we include
rules which have as perfect a sanction as ordinary
municipal laws, and rules which are enforced by... nothing
but the fear of general disapprobation, and the probability
that some among the many states whose feelings would
be outraged by the breach of them will inflict some evil
upon the power which ventures to set them at naught.
If we substitute for the illustration we have rejected some

1 Hall, at the commencement of his International Zazv, disclaims the
a priori method, and avowedly bases his system upon usage.